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Lincoln’s  Love  for  Ann  Rutledge 


IN  THE  sweet,  spring  weMher  of  1835  Abraliam 
Lincoln  made  a memorable  journey.  Only  one 
historian  has  noted  it  as  a happy  interlude  in 
a youth  of  struggle  and  unsatisfied  longings,  but 
the  tender  memory  of  Ann  Rutledge,  the  girl  who 
awaited  him  at  the  end  of  it,  must  have  remained 
with  him  to  the  day  of  liis  martyrdom.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  his  summer  of  love  on  the  wind- 
ing banks  of  the  Sangamon.  Thus  begins  the  love 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge, 
written  by  Eleanor  Atkinson  many  years  ago. 

He  was  returning  from  Vaadalia,  Illinois,  then 
the  capital,  and  his  first  term  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. to  the  backwoods  village  of  New  Salem  that 
had  been  his  home  for  four  years.  The  last 
twenty  miles  of  the  journey,  from  the  town  of 
Springfield,  he  hired  a horse. 

It  was_  a long  enough  ride  for  a young  man  to 
indulge  in  memories  and  dreams.  A tall,  ungainly 
youth  of  twenty-si.x  wa4  this  rising  backwoods 
politician.  He  wore  a suit  of  blue  jeans,  the 
trousers  stuffed  in  tbc  tops  of  cowhide  boots; 
a hat  of  rabbit-fur  pell,  with  so  long  a nap  that 
it  looked  not  unlike  the  original  pelt,  was  pushed 
back  from  his  heavy  black  hair.  But  below  prim- 
itive hat  and  unruly  hair  was  a broad,  high  fore- 
head;  luminous  gray  eyes  of  keen  intelligence, 
softened  by  sympathy  and  lit  with  humor:  fea- 
tures of  rugged  strength,  and  a wide  mouth,  full 
and  candid  and  sweet.  His  wardrobe  was  in  his 
saddle-bags;  his  library  of  law  books,  most  of 
them  borrowed,  in  a portmanteau  on  liis  saddle- 
bow: a hundred  dollars  or  so  of  his  pay  as  a leg- 
islator in  his  belt,  and  many  times  that  amount 
pledged  to  debtors.  His  present  living  was  pre- 
carious, his  only  capital  reputation,  courage,  self- 
confidence,  and  a winning  personality;  his  for- 
tune was  still  under  his  shabby  hat. 

But  this  morning  he  was  not  to  be  dismayed. 
Difficulties  dissolved  under  this  fire  of  spring 
in  his  heart;  the  sordid  years  fell  away  from 
him:  debts  no  longer  burdened  his  spirit.  That 
sombre  outlook  upon  life,  his  heritage  from  a 
wistful,  ill-fated  mother,  was  dissipated  in  the 
sun  of  love. 

On  such  an  April  morning  as  this,  four  years 
before,  he  had  first  seen  Ann  Rutledge.  She  was 
in  the  crowd  that  had  come  down  to  the  mill  to 
cheer  him  when  he  got  the  flatboat  he  was  taking 
to  New  Orleans  safely  over  New  Salem  dam. 
Ann  was  eighteen  tlien,  and  she  stood  out  from 
the  villagers  gathered  on  the  bank  by  reason  of 
a certain  fineness  of  beauty  and  bearing.  Her 
crown  of  hair  was  so  pale  a gold  as  to  be  almost 
flaxen.  Except  that  they  were  kind  and  happy, 
her  eyes  are  unrecorded— blue-gray  or  hazel,  per- 
haps, with  brown  brows  and  lashes.  Her  color- 
ing was  now  rose,  now  pearl,  changing  like  the 
anemones  that  blow  along  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon. 

Hero  of  the  day,  the  raw  youth  was  taken  up 
the  bluff  and  over  the  ridge  into  the  busy  town 
of  twenty  log  houses  and  shops.  He  was  feasted 
in  the  eight-room  tavern  of  hewn  logs  owned  by 
her  father,  James  Rutledge,  and  for  an  hour  en- 
tertained a crowd  of  farmers,  emigrants  and 
shopkeepers  with  droll  stories — stories  that,  un- 
known to  him,  would  be  repeated  before  night- 
fall over  a radius  of  twenty  miles.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  men  liked  to  hear  him 
talk,  and  to  wonder  if  this  facility  for  making 
friends  could  be  turned  to  practical  use.  But  as 
a young  man  whose  fancy  had  fed  on  few  books 
and  many  dreams,  it  may  have  meant  more  that 
this  beautiful  girl  waited  on  the  table,  laughed  at 
his  jokes— too  kind  of  heart,  too  gentle  of  breed 
to  laugh  at  his  awkwardness — and  praised  his 
wit  and  cleverness  and  strength. 

Wlicii  he  piisiied  his  boat  off  Ann  waved  her 
kerchief  from  the  bank.  He  looked  back  at  her 
outlined  against  tlie  green  bluff,  to  fix  it  in  a 
memory  none  too  well  furnished  with  such  gra- 
cious pictures.  He  might  never  sec  her  again. 
Poor,  obscure,  indifferently  self-educated,  una- 
ware of  liis  own  powers,  he  saw  before  him,  at 
that  time,  only  the  vagabond  life  of  a river  boat- 
man or  the  narrow  opportunity  of  a farm  laborer. 
But  he  displayed  such  ciualitics  on  that  voyage  as 
W win  his  employer.  In  July  he  returned  to  New 
Salem  as  a clerk  in  Denton  Offutt's  store. 

It  is  not  prob.iblc  that  Lincoln  was  conscious 
of  a pang  when  he  heard  that  Ann  Rutledge  was 
engaged  to  niarry  John  McNeill,  proprietor  of  the 
best  store  in  the  town  and  of  rich  farming  lands. 
Daughter  of  the  mill  and  tavern  owner,  descend- 
ed trom  a family  of  South  Carolina  planters  that 
boasted  a signer  of  the  Declaration,  a chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  under  President  Wash- 
ington. and  a leader  in  an  early  congress,  she  was 
far  above  ilic  penniless,  undistingnislied  store 
clerk,  In  the  new  west  ability  and  worth  could 
push  itself  to  the  front  as  nowhere  else  in  (he 


world,  but  pioneer  society  was  not  so  democratic 
but  that  birth  and  wealth  had  their  claims  to 
consideration. 

Most  girls,  at  that  time,  were  married  at  eight- 
eeii,  but  Ann  was  still  studying  under  tbc  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  Mentor  Graham.  Lincoln  met  her 
often  at  the  “spell-downs " with  which  the  school 
closed  the  Friday  afternoon  sessions.  When  he 
returned  from  an  inglorious  Indian  campaign  the 
next  year  lie  went  to  the  Rutledge  tavern  to 
board.  He  had  risen  rapidly  in  public  esteem, 
had  captained  a local  company  in  the  war,  made 
a vigorous  campaign  for  the  legislature,  and  be- 
trayed a wide  and  curious  knowledge  of  books 
and  public  questions.  A distinguished  career  was 
already  predicted  for  him. 

He  and  .-Vnn  were  fast  friends  now,  and  for  the 
next  year  and  a half  he  saw  her  daily  in  her 
most  endearing  aspects  of  daughter  and  elder 
®'*|cr.  It  was  a big, old-fashioned  family  of  nine 
children,  and  Ann  did  the  sewing  and  much  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving.  At  mealtimes  she  waited 
on  the  long  tables,  bringing  platters  of  river  fish, 
game  and  pork  from  the  kitchen  fireplace,  corn 
and  wheat  bread  and  hominy,  milk  and  butter 
honey  and  maple  sugar,  pots  of  coffee,  and  pre- 
serves  made  from  wild  berries  and  honey. 
Amid  the  crowds  of  rough  men  and  the  occa- 
sional fine  gentleman,  who  could  not  but  note  lier 
beauty  and  sweetness,  Ann  held  an  air  of  being 
more  protected  and  sheltered  in  her  father’s 
house  than  was  often  possible  in  a frontier 
tavern. 

The  meal  over  she  vanished  into  the  family 
room.  One  chimney-corner  was  hers  for  her  low 
chair  of  hickory  splints,  her  spinning-wheel,  and 
her  setymg-table,  with  its  little  drawer  for  thread 
and  scissors.  About  her  work  in  the  mornings 
she  wore  a scant-skirted,  tight-fitting  gown  of 
blue  or  brown  linsey;  but  for  winter  evenings 
the  natural  cream-white  of  flax  and  wool  was 
left  undyed,  or  it  was  colored  with  saffron,  a 
dull  orange  that  glorified  her  blond  loveliness. 
She  had  wide,  capciike  collars  of  home-made  lace, 
pinned  with  a cameo  or  painted  brooch;  and  a 
high  comb  of  brown  tortoise-shell  behind  the 
shining  coil  of  her  hair.  Not  an  hour  of  priva- 
tion ofsorrow  had  touched  her  since  the  day  she 
was  born.  On  the  women  whom  Lincoln  had 
known  and  loved— his  mother,  his  stepmother  and 
his  sister — pioneer  life  had  laid  those  pitiless  bur- 
dens^ that  filled  so  many  early,  forlorn  graves, 
.^nn  s fostered  youth  and  unclouded  eyes  must 
have  seemed  to  him  a blessed  miracle;  filled  him 
with  determination  so  to  cherish  his  own  when 
love  should  crown  his  manhood. 

The  regular  boarders  at  the  tavern  were  a part 
of  that  patriarchal  family — Ann's  lover,  McNeill, 
Lincoln  and  others.  The  mother  was  at  her 
wheel,  the  little  girls  had  their  knitting  or  patch- 
work,  the  boys  their  lessons.  The  young  men 
played  checkers  or  talked  politics.  James  Rut- 
ledge read  the  latest  weekly  paper  from  St.  Louis 
or  Kaskaskia,  and  kept  a fond  eye  on  Ann. 

'The  beautiful  girl  sat  there  in  the  firelight, 
knitting  lace  or  sewing;  her  skillful  fingers  never 
idle,  but  smiling,  listening  to  the  talk,  making  a 
bright  comment  now  and  then,  wearing  some- 
how, ill  her  busiest  hour,  an  air  of  leisure,  with 
all  the  lime  in  the  world  for  others,  as  a lady 
should.  In  the  country  parlance  Ann  was  always 
spoken  of  as  "good  company.''  Sweet-natured 
and  helpful,  the  boys  could  always  go  to  her  with 
their  lessons,  or  the  little  sisters  with  a dropped 
stitch  or  tangled  thread.  Lincoln  attended  the 
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THE  VOICE  OF  SAGES. 

THE  paradox  and  scandal  of  the  world  is  that  for  eiitliteeti 
' ccntiiries,  since  the  adoption  hy  the  continent  of  Chris- 
tiamty.  tiiropc.'in  history  has  been  .a  tale  of  blood.  To  re- 
lolve  that  paradox,  to  abate  that  icanilal.  to  subilitute  con- 
cert for  conflict,  and  to  teach  mankind  to  grow  gre.it  in 
common,  is  the  miernalional  future  of  civilitatiou. 
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fire,  held  Mrs.  Rutledge’s  yarn,  rocked  the  cradle 
and  told  his  inimitable  stories.  When  he  had 
mastered  Kirkham's  Grammar  he  began  to  teach 
Ann  the  mysteries  of  parsing  and  analysis. 

After  a school  debate  one  night,  a year  before, 
Mentor  Graham,  one  of  those  scholarly  peda- 
gogues who  leavened  the  new  west  with  learn- 
ing, had  thrilled  him  with  ambition  by  telling 
him  he  had  a gift  for  public  speaking,  but  that  he 
needed  to  correct  many  inaccuracies  and  crudi- 
ties of  speech.  Textbooks  were  scarce,  but  he 
knew  of  a grammar  owned  by  a farmer  who  lived 
seven  miles  in  the  country.  Lincoln  got  up  at 
daylight,  filled  his  pockets  with  corn  dodgers  and 
went  for  that  grammar.  He  must  have  bought 
It,  paying  for  it  in  work,  for  he  gave  it  to  Ann- 
ins single  gift  to  her,  or  at  least  the  only  one  that 
IS  preserved.  Her  brother  Robert's  descend- 
ants have  today  this  little  old  textbook,  inscribed 
title-page  in  Lincoln's  handwriting:  ’'Ann 
M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning  grammar." 

How  eloquent  that  battered,  faded,  yellow- 
leafed.  little  old  grammar  is  of  the  ambitions  and 
attainments  that  set  these  two  apart  from  the  un- 
recorded lives  of  that  backwoods  community  I 
- A*'"  betrothed,  and  her  content  and  trust 
I"  'vas  something  beautiful  to  see,  hut 

McNeills  figure  is  vague.  There  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  him,  and  few  facts  about  him  are  remem- 
bered except  that  he  had  prospered  and  won  Ann 
Rutledge's  love.  In  the  stories  of  the  region  that 
have  now  taken  on  the  legendary  haze  of  cher- 
ished romance,  Lincoln  is  the  hero  long  before 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  chivalrous  suitor. 

Rutledge  sold  the  mill  and  tavern  in 
1833  and  moved  to  a farm,  Lincoln  lived  much  of 
the  lime  at  'Squire  Bowling  Green's  on  a farm  a 
mile  out  of  town.  The  jovial  'squire  was  a jus- 
tice_  of  the  peace,  a sort  of  local  Solomon,  whose 
decisions  were  based  on  comtnoii-sense  and  essen- 
tial justice  rather  than  on  the  law  of  evidence. 
He  had  a small  but  excellent  collection  of  law 
‘nat  Lincoln  was  going  through.  His  son 
William,  who  bore  through  life  the  unexplained 
nickname  of  “Slicky  Bill"  Green,  was  Lincoln’s 
most  intimate  friend  among  the  young  men  He 
had  been  to  Jacksonville  college  and  had  a box- 
ful of  textbooks.  "Auiu"  Nancy  Green  adored 
Lincoln  and  said  that  he  paid  his  board  twice 
over  in  human  kindness  arfd  pure  fun.  Here  he 
made  his  home  most  of  the  time  until  he  went 
away  to  Springfield  to  practice  law. 

It  was  while  he  was  living  at  'Squire  Green's  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  that  John  McNeill  suddenly 
sold  his  store  and  left  for  liis  old  home,  indefi- 
nitely "back  east."  The  event  turned  all  Lincoln’s 
current  of  thought  and  purposes  into  new  and 
deeper  channds. 

'The  reason  McNeill  gave  was  that  he  wanted  to 
bring  his  old  father  and  mother  out  west  to  care 
for  them  on  his  farm.  When  he  returned  he  and 
Ann  were  to  be  married.  It  was  a long  journey 
and  not  without  its  perils— first  across  to  \’in- 
ceiines,  Indiana,  down  the  Wabash  and  up  the 
Ohio  to  Pittsburgh,  then  over  the  Alleghaiiies 
into  New  York  state.  It  would  be  weeks  between 
Rtters,  a year  at  least  before  he  could  return. 
Many  said  openly  that  a man  who  was  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  like  John  McNeill,  could 
have  Ins  parents  brought  to  him.  What  Ann 
thought  no  one  ever  knew.  If  she  was  hurt  she 
hid  It  in  her  loyal  heart,  not  cherishing  it  against 
him,  and  James  Rutledge  did  not  object  Of  a 
race  in  which  honor  and  chivalry  were  tradiiions 
U could  not  have  occured  to  him  that  any  man 
lived  so  base  as  to  break  faith  with  liis  beloved 
daughler. 

So  Aim  packed  John  McNeill's  saddle-bags 
puttmg  in  every  little  comfort  her  loving  heart 
could  think  of  or  her  industrious  fingers  con- 
trive, stepped  up  on  the  toe  of  her  lover’s  riding- 
boot  to  kiss  him  good-by,  as  he  sat  on  horseback 
all  ready  to  start,  then  bade  him  God-speed  with 
a brave  face  and  watched  him  ride  out  of  her  life. 

Lincoln  was  the  New  Salem  postmaster.  In 
his  journeys  about  the  country— surveying,  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  field,  electioneering he  car- 

ried the  mail  of  such  farms  as  he  passed  in  his 
hat  or  his  saddle-bags.  The  pioneer  postmaster 
was  ttie  confidant  of  those  he  served,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ministers  and  doctors.  People  read  to 
him  the  letle  s they  received,  complained  of  neg- 
lect. demanded  of  him  sympathy  in  tlicir  joys  and 
sorrows.  .And  so  it  was  he  came  close  to  the 
grief  of  Ann  Rmlcdge. 

Weeks  went  by  and  there  was  no  letter  from 
the  absentMcNcill.  .Ann  wrote  often  herself,  ty- 
ing the  missives  in  wrapping  paper  with  stout 
string  sealing  them  securely  and  giving  them  to 
Lincoln  to  mail.  Cheerful  at  first,  her  face  grew 
wislfiil,  her  color  fled,  her  singing  voice  fell  si- 
lent. Too  loyal  to  suspect,  too  proud  to  com- 
plain, what  fears  possessed  the  lonelv  watches  of 
the  night,  what  hope  awoke  with  each  dawn, 
those  who  loved  her  best  could  only  dimly  guess 
he.d  held  Ingl,  in  ,l,e  pHde  of  , fa^ii?  unJ 
shaken,  she  asked  for  her  letter  only  wiih  a look, 
but  such  a look  as  one  could  scarce  endure  and 
the  hcarl  niqst  ache  to  deny.  Afterward  she  said 
hat  she  thought  of  her  lover  as  dead.  Steam- 
boats often  blew  up  in  those  days,  there  were 
swamps  along  the  Wabash  and  Ihc  Ohio  where 
men  died  of  malarial  fever;  there  were  treach- 
(CoDlimicd  ,11  lepof  next  page) 
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spark  of  honor.  Rut  Arm  had  lo\  -J  the  man 
for  four  years,  plighting  her  troth  with  him 
at  seventeen,  Although  he  had  •v->und-i  her 
iorooted  affections  and  f.nth,  appari.nUy  de- 
serted her  without  a naug.  placed  her  in  an 
iotolrrablc  position  bemre  a censorious  world, 
she  could  not  put  him  out  of  her  mind  nnu 
heart.  She  wrote  to  him  again,  with  no  re- 
proaches, and  she  kept  her  ow;n  counsel.  Two 

they  ceased  altogether. 

In  every  sparsely-settled  neighborhood 
there  is  much  curiosity  about  an  unusual 

Here  oiiensive  gossip  ran  about.  It  was  re- 
porti-d  tb.xt  McNamar  was  a fugitive  from 
justice — a thief,  a murderer,  that  he  already 
had  a wife  in  the  east.  The  talk  enraged 
her  f.tllier.  and  enveloped  sweet  Ann  Ruilcilgc 
in  an  alraosphere  ol  idlghi.  The  truili— that 
be  lud  tired  of  her— was  surely  not  so  had  as 
these  rumors  of  cnmiii.al  acts.  With  that  ele- 
ment of  the  maternal  that  underlies  the  love 
of  women  for  men  she  came  to  the  defense 
of  his  good  name.  She  showed  her  father  the 
letter*,  laying  the  sacrifice  of  her  rejected 
self  on  the  altar  of  a lost,  unworthy  love. 

But  it  had  the  opposite  effect  than  she  in- 
tended, In  James  Rutledge's  soullieni  code 
this  was  the  blackest  thing  a man  could  do. 
A thousand  miles  of  wilderness  separated  him 
from  the  scoundrel  who  had  broken  the  heart 
ol  his  daughicrl  Was  John  McNamar  to  go 
unpiinishcu?  Not  an  old  man,  he  seemed  to 
break  up  physically  under  the  blow.  Public 
sympathy  was  with  him  and  with  the  desert- 
ed girl,  Her  lather  was  her  lover  jiow,  sur- 
rounding her  with  every  atleiiiiou  and  ten- 

A new  element  was  added  to  this  absorbing 
drama  when  Lincoln  began  to  pay  open  court 
to  her,  publishing  it  far  and  wide  that  he 
would  be  proud  to  win  what  McNamar  had 
not  eared  to  keep,  A wave  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  swept  over  the  countryside.  Noth- 
ing else  was  talked  of  in  the  town  and  around 
the  mill.  His  chivalrous  love  may  well  have 


played  its  part  in  his  spectacular  campaign 
for  the  legislature,  and  his  triumphant  elec- 
tion in  August. 

Ann  gave  no  encouragement  to  hit  suit; 
but,  as  she  shrank  from  the  blunt  nerccplioii 
of  curious  neighbors,  she  came  to  lean  more 
on  his  devotion.  It  had  in  it.  permeating  its 
compassion  which, 
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> free -her 


the 


to  fre.  

t from  the  bonds 


Hi 


conj'ugatious.  Lincoln  spr.awlcJ  -it  her  f< 
reading  Blackslone's  Conimcnlariex.  It  w 
such  an  extraordinary  thing  in  that  unli 
tcred  region  that  it  was  remarked  ever  all 
hy  those  who  saw  it.  It  wa.i  an  affair 
public  iiilercvt.  and  now  ol  pub 


The  fin 


Now, 


:ly-cxpreased 
frost  touched  the  forests  with  : 
'■  ■ 'i  the  snows  of  Dc- 

-..ay  for  his  winter  o 

iiidaha. 


. Lincoln  r 


deed,  letter:  . 

uic  wiiitc  silence  that  lay  in  ihi 
(he  Sangamon.  Dateil  from  the  si 
they  were  written  with  the  nuill  pe 
of  the  cork-  inkstands  the  coinmoni 
vided.  Not  one  of  these  letters  i 
eiicc  today.  They  could  not  have 
letu-rs  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  that  large  comradeship 


nobis  for  II. 
minds.  For 


,.ith  the 

estinies  of  lus  s 
les  with  theirs  .-i 
iffer  from  them 


n of  r 


been  love 
hut  elo- 
ihich 


: h.ad  c 


I like  himself. 


Some,  indeed, 
ised  (he  native 


oh 


: tiiar 


f the 


s of  learning  and  piib- 


, ...  the  Missi 
them  planters  a 
traditions  of  genera 
"c  service.  'The  capital  was  a tiny  city, ‘'but 
. had  higli-bred  so^ciety  into  which  Ann 
-ould  fit  so  svcll.  There  would  be  humor- 
us  anecdotes  in  those  letters,  too,  to  restore 
he  gaycly  of  her  heart,  for,  much  as  he 
les  and  failings  furnished 


Iini  infinite  amus 
The  lonely  girl  c 


lid  not  help  being  cheered 
have  her  outlook  on  life 


On  bis  homeward  ride  i:. ., 

weather  his  mind  dwelt  on  her  with  a 
derness  no  long^  forbidden,  no  longer  I 

(To  be  concluded  aesijnoirth.) 


INDIANA  FIELD  ITEMS 

By  R.  L.  HILL 


Saturday  evening  (he  Yeomen  ol  Indiana 
began  gathering  at  Fort  Wayne  for  the  spring 
ceremonial  of  Domain  Alpha  of  the  Realm  oi 
Khadamanthus,  and  Saturday  evening  was 
delightfully  spent  in  Trier's  splendid  dance 
hall,  where  the  Yeomen  of  Fort  Wayne  en- 
tertained the  visitors, 

Sunday  morning  the  Deputies'  Association 
met  in  the  office  of  District  Manager  R.  £. 
Parker,  at  which  meeting  much  Inierc.vt  was 
taken  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 
The  feature  of  the  deputies’  meeting  (hat 
nutshoiie  everything  else  was  the  address  of 
Supreme  Director  Mark  T.  McKee. 

At  1 o'clock  sham  the  Realm  of  Rhadaman- 
thus  met  in  Odd  Fellows'  hall  and  under  the 
splendid  exemplification  of  the  ritual  by  an 
entire  new  team,  trained  by  R,  E.  Parker, 
seventy-three  Neophites  trod  the  hot  sands 
to  the  throne  of  his  royal  highness,  learning 
the  lessons  of  humility.  Going  to  Yeoman 
hall,  112  West  Wayne  street,  we  were  again 
benefited  by  one  of  McKee's  famous  talks, 
after  which  we  partook  of  a sumptuous  han- 
nuet  prepared  and  rtrved  by  Fort  Wayne 
Yeomen.  The  evening  was  spent  in  enter- 
tainment of  a>  very  high  and  appropriate 

Monday  evening  the  drill  team  of  Home- 
stead No.  276  ciitcrlaiiicd  the  visiting  Yeo- 
men at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hiller,  where  progressive  bunco  was  played 
and  .a  fine  chicken  dinner  served.  It  was 
all  greatly  enjoyed.  Tuesday,  the  12th,  a 
class  .adoption  was  the  feature  uf  the  evening. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  delegates  to  the 
stale  conclave  were  in  town  and  the  very 
ex'iutsue  work  of  the  Fort  Wayne  degree 
team  was  enjoyed. 

Wednesday  the  conclave  proper  was  held 
and  it  was  noted  for  its  harmony.  Everyone 
present  seemed  bent  on  jnst  one  thing  and 
that  was  the  paying  of  honor  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  progressive  nuadreiinium 
of  Yeoman  history.  If  wc  could  have  had  a 
representative  of  every  Homestead  in  the 
State  at  these  events  in  Fort  Wayne  we 
would  have  profited  in  the  state  more  than 
in  anj*  other  way  the  wntcr  can  imagine. 
^^Indianapolis  "•!>«  'v.-il 

mac?e  reports  the  question  on  all  tips 
t Wayi 


"\Vhy  can't  wc  ilo  as  well  as  Fort  Wayne?" 
The  next  meeting  in  Indiaiiatiohs  answered 
the  question,  for  there  was  at  Homestead  No. 
2SW  the  largest  attendance  it  has  ever  had 
tlic  pleasure  of  seeing  at  a regular  meeting 


well  represented  at  Port 
ort  Wayne  is  iloing  tilings 
to  do  things  just  a little 
think  Loganspurt  holds 


rage  attendance  of  better  than 

t of  their  membership, 
okomo  is  reported  by  the  forces  there  to 
up  and  doing  and  we  will  e.xpcct  great 
igs  from  there  soon. 

arion  is  coming  to  the  front  and  wc  will 
e things  going  there  soon. 


loing  good  lYoi 
vith  the  best  e 
Slate  picnic 


want  good  territory,  just  write 
tc  manager,  who  will  start  you  on 
.0  success.— R,  L.  Hill,  State  Man- 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


LEADERS  AMONG  LADY  DEPUTIES 


ESTELLA  ROBINSON 


ELLA  FIKES 


DORA  WEEKS 


DORA  KLINC 


B photo  of  Ida  Clark  of  Wisconsin, 
as  she  headed  the  list  for  Juno  and 

August  isao. 


: ladies  led  the  women  of  the  jurisdiction  in  the  production  of  i 
during  the  past  year. 


La  Junta 


:ampaign  I 


Colo. 


membership 

o culminated  in  the  class  adop- 

•uii  of  thirty-two  candidates  receiving  the 
fgular  Yeoman  degree  and  several  were 
uyeii  the  William  Tell  degree  with  such 
hilling  credit  to  themselves  that  we  knew 
hey  were  not  novices  in  lodge  work.  La 


r fir 


t or  anniversary  campaign,  under  the 
1 of  District  Nlanager  Mrs.  H.  I*. 
1,  having  closed  on  February  8 with 
of  sixty-lwo_  mciiiberi.  Eighteen 
* were  accepted  from  Chcraw  Home- 


also  an  enthusiastic  membership. 

Honorable  Foreman,  Chester  Jo - 

is  always  awake  to  everything  lor  the  good 
of  the  order,  makes  our  slogan  possible  oi 
aebievement.  TiiE  SiiiRLO  continues  to  be 

best  fraternal  paper  published,  and  is  a dis- 
tinct heija  to  the  ticUl  force.  Fraternally, 
Mrs,  H,  P.  FrSCman,  District  Manager. 


La  Cro 


. Wis.-La  Cro 


and  i 


or  the  May  class.  ...^ 

xcmplify  the  work  the  26th  of  May 
aembers  should  give  Mrs.  Lee  their 
'eclive  niemhers'  names  in  the  near  fut 

' ••  completed  to 


'V: 


ngloi 


t the 


of  the  Sireckfus  line.  Moonlight  ex- 
on the  night  of  June  12,  day  e.tcursion 
insing,  Iowa,  July  3,  and  moonlight  in 
vening.  Wc  have  changed  the  meeting 
s to  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of 
month.  Entertainments  follow  each 
ing  and  are  for  members  only. 


Lot  n man  got  tito  idea 
iR  tvronged,  or  that 
against  him.  and  he  cu 
— arlty  right  in  two. 


that  ho  is  bc- 
evorythlng  Is 
s his  earning 


Worthwhile  Deputies  Who  Lead. 

The  Honor  List  again  shows  an  Iowa 
leader  in  the  person  of  C.  I.  Hold.  This 
Fit-Id  Worker  has  been  in  the  Honor 
..1st  a number  of  times  and  by  hi- 
sistent  efforts  has  steadily  advanced 
until  he  is  now  on  the  top  round. 
Brother  Gaffney  of  Oklahoma,  one  of 
our  regular.  Biibstantlal,  Fiold  Workers, 
takes  second  honor,  with  Mrs.  Otlie 
G.  Furry  of  the  same  state  u close 
third 

1 C.  I.  Hold,  Iowa $67,000 

2 W,  H.  Gaffney,  Okla 45.000 

3 Mrs.  R,  C.  Furry,  Okla 42,000 

4 Vincent  O.  FIdeler.  Iowa 41,600 

5 Lena  M.  Grose.  Minn 40,500 

6 R.  D.  Owens,  Cal 38,500 

7 H.  C.  Sptirks.  Iowa 36,000 

« Ollie  E.  Orunbaum,  Okla 34,500 

9 J.  W.  Jewell,  Minn 34.000 

0 F.  G.  Houpt,  III 33.500 

11  Vorda  Thomas,  Neb 32,500 

12  Ella  Flkes.  Kan 33.000 

13  W.  H.  Maize.  Neb 31,500 

W,  B.  Thompson.  Minn 29,500 

1C  Lee  Kruger.  Iowa 29,000 

6 Chas.  Cunningham.  Minn 23.600 

•/  J.  G.  Smetana,  Mo 27,600 

.8  L.  S.  Cazadd,  Ida 27.000 

19  Chas.  W.  Noble,  Kan 24.500 

20  J.  M.  Greenwnld.  Ind 24.300 

21  Leo  Martin,  Iowa 23  5011 

22  Fred  Haney.  Minn 23,600 

23  J.  R.  Moyers,  Mo 23,000 

24  Nora  Cook.  Texa.s 23,noo 

25  A.  D.  Meshew,  Okla 22.S00 

5.6  B.  F.  Teague.  Texas 

27  John  T.  Dervie,  Minn.... 

25  R.  F.  Westfall,  Mo 

29  R.  T-  Beary.  lown 

30  E.  W.  Erkc.  Iowa 

31  C,  P.  Jensen,  N.  D 

3?  Maggie  Holder,  Texas... 

33  J.  Arthur  Porter.  N.  Y.. 

34  T.  B.  Herron,  Wash 

35  W.  A.  Bostick.  Wash.... 

S6  Jessie  Nclan,  Colo 


Four  Million  New  Business  From 
Fifteen  States. 

ith  Iowa 


..$5 


Missouri  ... 
Washington 
California  .. 


Nebraska  

Colorado  

North  D.akota 
Routh  Dakota  . 
Michigan 


300.00 
..  .500.00 
. . 406. 500. 00 
. . 380,500.00 
. . 847.0OO.OO 
. . 258,500-00 
. 225.000. 00 
. . 190.S00.Uii 
. , 185,500.00 
. . 175,000.00 
, , $168,500.00 
. . 167,500.00 
137.000.00 
, . 128,600.00 
98,000.00 


. 21,000 
. 21.000 
. 20,500 
20,000 
. 20.000 
20.000 


LADIES'  LIST. 

The  Ladles'  List  shown  Mrs.  Ottie 
G.  Furry  of  Oklahoma  as  the  leader. 

Lena  Grose  of  Minnesota  Is  a close 
second. 

1 Mrs.  R.  C.  Furry,  Okla $42,000 

2 Lena  M.  Grose,  Minn 40.600 

3 Allle  B.  Orenbaiiin,  Okla 34,500 

4 Verd.a  Thomas.  Neb 32,500 

5 Ella  Flkes,  Kan 32,000 

li  Nora  Cook,  T.-xas 23.000 

7 .Maggie  Holder.  Texas 20,500 

8 JvSSlc  Nelan,  Colo 20.00U 

9 Effle  M.  Bailey,  Okla 18.800 

in  Dora  Weeks,  Iowa  17.500 

11  Rtha  K-  Johnson,  Cal 17.500 

12  Anna  M.  Lee.  Wls 16,000 

13  Anna  I-  Cassidy.  16.000 

14  Dora  5fne  See,  Mont 14,500 

15  Ida  O.  Atwater.  N.  M 14,000 

16  Charlotte  A.  Strain.  Wash...  13,000 

17  Ida  E.  MIchener,  Iowa 13,o0n 

IS  Ida  May  Durfee,  iVis 12,600 

19  Mrs.  H-  P.  Freeman,  Colo 12.000 

21)  Vida  R.  Paul,  C.al 11.000 

21  Louise  K.  Collins,  Mo 11.000 

23  Ida  E.  Clark,  Wls 10.800 

23  Dora  F.  Simons,  Utah 10.000 

21  Elisabeth  S FIcener.  Minn..  lO.nfln 


the  language,  the  name  to  which  man- 
kind clings  with  the  fondest  venera- 
tion. The  Impulse  of  maternity  runs 
through  all  cieutlon,  and  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  motherhood  Is  the 
lubllmest  trust  that  can  be  given.  No- 
vhere  else  can  be  found  the  equal  of 
the  mother's  devotion,  the  length  of 
her  sacrifice  or  the  quality  of  her  love. 
The  world  may  laugh  »t  all  other 
thlng.s  of  life,  but  it  t.akes  Us  hat  oft 
•"  mother. 

•!o  matter  how  full  of  care  or  pleas- 
■ a mother's  life  may  be,  there  is  al- 
l's lime  for  her  mind  to  drift  to  that 
boy  or  girl  to  xvhom  she  has  given  that 
greatest  of  all  gifts — life.  Even  though 
they  now  bo  grown  men  and  nomen,  to 
her  they  are  always  endearingly  call- 
ed "the  children."  Her  faith  In  them 
never  falters;  she  "knows"  they  In- 
tend to  do  right 

The  Koran  says.  "Paradise  lies  at 
the  feet  of  mothorhood"  and  all  creeds 
and  sects  Join  In  saying  ".\men." 


If  I • . - 

Mother  O'  Mine,  O Mother  O'  Mlnel 
I know  whoso  love  would  follow  me 
still. 

Mother  O'Mlne,  O Mother  O'  Mine! 

If  I were  drowned  In  the  deepest  sea. 

Mother  U’Mine,  O Mother  O'  Mlnel 
I know  whoso  tears  would  come  down 

Mother  O'Mlne.  O Mother  O'  Mine! 

If  I were  damned  of  body  and  soul 
I know  whose  prayers  would  make  mo 
whole. 

Mother  O'Mlne.  O 5fother  O'  Mine! 

THE  GREATEST  LOVE. 

No  language  can  express  the  power 
and  beauty  and  heroism  and  majesty 
of  a mother's  love.  It  shrinks  now 
where  man  cowers,  and  grows  stronger 
whore  man  faints,  and  over  the  wastes 
of  worldly  fortune  sends  the  radiance 
of  quenchles-x  fidelity  like  a star  In 
Heaven. 


An  hour's  industry  will  do  i 
produce  cheerfulness,  j-uppress  . 
mors,  and  n-trlove  your  affairs 
n-onlh's  mnn-Hn- 


• to 


Vo>.  AAVI 


THE  YEOMAN  SHIELD 

Lincoln’s  Love  for  Ann  Rutledge 

(Concluded  from  May  Shield) 


Lincoln  »s  described,  about  this  time,  by 
Harvey  Ross,  who  carried  the  mail  over  the 
star  route  of  central  Illinois,  as  having  a 
summer  suit  of  brown  nankeen,  with  a white 
waistcoat  sprigged  with  colored  flowers.  The 
wide,  soft  collar  of  his  white  shirt  rolled  back 
over  a neckcloth  made  of  a fringed,  black  silk 
handkerchief.  His  hat  was  of  brown  buckeye 
splints,  the  pioneer  substitute  for  straw,  it  was 
in  this  fashion  he  must  have  appeared  as  he 
walked  back  along  the  river  and  across  the  fields, 
when  he  went  to  urge  his  love  for  Ann  Rutledge. 

In  old  patchwork  quilts,  cherished  as  the  work 
of  our  great-grandmothers,  we  may  see'  today 
bits  of  cotton  print — while  with  colored  pin  dots, 
indigo-blue  and  oil  red,  and  violet  and  pink 
grounds  powdered  with  tiny,  conventional  fig- 
ures and  flowers  in  white.  A young  girl  like  Ann 
would  have  one  such  pink  gown  to  wear  on 
warm  evenings,  and  a quilted  and  ruffled  sunbon- 
nct  of  sheer  muslin,  not  to  wear  seriously,  but  to 
hang  distractingly  by  the  strings  around  her 
white  neck.  There  was  little  self-consciousness 
about  her,  and  no  coquetry  at  all.  Ann  never 
leased.  She  was  just  simple  and  sincere  and 
sweet.  But  it  would  he  instinctive  with  her  to 
pick  up  the  grammar,  as  an  excuse  for  the  stroll 
along  the  bluff  with  her  lover. 

Whc.n  they  came  to  where  the  sycamore  was 
weaving  its  old.  faery  weft  in  the  sunset  light  she 
laid  the  bonnet  on  the  grass,  and  listened  to  his 
stories  and  comments  on  the  new  men  and  things 
he  had  seen  until  he  made  her  laugh,  almost  like 
the  happy  girl  of  old  tavern  days : for  Lincoln 
was  a wizard  who  could  break  the  spell  of  bad 
dreams  and  revive  dead  faitlis.  A pause,  a flut- 
ter of  hearts  as  liglit  as  the  leaf  shadows,  and  a 
hasty  question  to  cover  the  embarrassment. 
There  was  a puzzling  point  in  lier  grammar  les- 
son— how  can  adverbs  modify  other  adverbs? 

Yes,  he  had  been  puzzled  by  that,  too,  anti 
^fentor  Graltam  had  helped  him  with  an  illustra- 
tion; "I  love  you  very  dearly  I” 

Oh,  yes,  she  understood  iiowl  A burning  blush, 
a gasping  sigh  at  the  shock  of  flooding  memory. 
She  still  struggled  to  forget  this  blighting  thing. 
But  could  she  ever  again  listen  to  such  words 
without  pain  or  shame?  She  had  the  courage  of 
a proud  race.  If  her  lips  trembled  she  could  at 
least  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  that  immemorial  look 
of  brooding  tenderness.  And  she  could  ask  tim- 
idly if  he  would  licar  her  recite  the  conjugation 
of  the  regular  verb  to  see  if  she  had  forgotten. 

Why  is  it  that  those  sober  old  grammar;,  full  of 
hard-and-fast  rules — and  bewildering  exceptions 
— still  instinctively  chose  the  one  verb  ardent 
youth  conjugates  with  no  teaching  at  all?  First 
person,  singular  number,  present  tense,  declara- 
tive mood,  "I  love”:  transitive,  requiring  an  ob- 
ject to  complete  its  meaning,  as  life  itself  re- 
quires one — ^“you-" 

No  pause!  The  story  neither  begins  there  nor 
ends.  How  tireless  that  confession  j how  thrill- 
ing that  mutual  self-analysis;  what  glamour  over 
every  aspect!  Past,  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
fdture  to  eternity;  the  insistent,  pleading  inter- 
rogative, “Do  you  love?":  the  inevitable  continu- 
ing state,  “loving" ; the  crown  of  immortality,  "to 
have  loved."  Then  that  strange,  introspective 
subjunctive,  wild  with  vain  regret,  that  a few 
lonely  souls  have  had  to  con  in  the  sad  evening 
of  empty  lives:  "If  we  had  loved." 

Oh,  sweet  Ann  Rutledge,  could  you  endure  to 
took  back  across  such  arid  years  and  think  of 
this  lover,  denied?  No!  No  matter  what  life 
and  its  experiences  yet  held  for  them  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  years  to  come,  the  conjugation  of  this 
verb  is  to  be  finished  with  the  first  person  plural, 
future  perfect,  declarative.  At  the  very  worst — 
and  best — and  last,  robbing  even  death  of  its 
sting,  at  least:  "We  shall  have  loved.” 

And  so  they  sat  there  in  the  peaceful  evening 
light,  looking  out  across  the  river  with  the  sing- 
ing name,  that  purls  and  ripples  over  its  gravelly 
bars,  and  sings  the  story  of  their  love  forever. 

No  one  who  saw  the  two  together  that  summer 
ever  forgot  it.  Pioneer  life  was  too  often  a sor- 
did, barren  thing,  wljcrc  men  and  women  starved 
on  bread  alone.  Courtship,  even,  was  elemental, 
robbed  of  its  liours  of  irresponsible  idleness.  To 
sec  any  one  rise  above  the  l;ard,  external  facts  of 
life  touched  the  imagination  of  tlic  dullest.  In 
his  public  aspect  a large  part  of  Lincoln's  power 
at  this  time  was  that  he  expressed  visibly  com- 
munity aspirations  that  still  lay  dormant  and 
unrecognized.  Now  he  and  Ann  expressed  the 
capacities  of  love  of  the  disinherited.  To  the 
wondering,  wistful  eyes  that  regarded  them  they 
seemed  to  have  escaped  to  a fairer  environment 
of  their  own  making:  of  books,  of  dreams,  of 
ambitions,  of  unimagined  compatibilities, 
Lincoln's  old  ties  of  affection  were  Ann’s  now, 
dear  and  familiar;  and  also  Iiis  old  griefs.  In 
retrospect  she  shared  that  tragic  mystery  of  his 
childhood,  his  mother's  early  death.  And,  like 


all  the  other  women  who  ever  looked  to  him, 
she  divined  his  greatness — had  a glimpse  of  tlic 
path  of  glory  already  broadening  from  liis  feet. 

She  set  her  own  little  feet  in  that  path,  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  outdistance  her  if  she 
could  keep  up  with  his  strides.  They  could  not 
be  married  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  so 
she  took  up  her  old  plan  of  going  to  Jacksonville 
Academy.  Her  brother  David  was  going  to  col- 
lege there,  and  then  was  to  study  law  with  Lin- 
coln. What  endearing  ties  were  beginning  to 
bind  liim  to  her  family!  They  spent  long  after- 
noons studying,  and  Lincoln  made  rapid  progress, 
for  his  mind  was  clear  and  keen,  freed  from  its 
old  miasma  of  melancholy. 

Ann  studied  fitfully,  often  looking  off  absently 
across  field  and  river,  starting  from  deep  reverie 
when  he  spoke  to  her.  Her  mother  noticed  her 
long,  grave  silences,  but  thought  of  them  as  the 
pensive  musings  of  a young  girl  in  love.  This 
impression  was  increased  by  her  absorption  in 
her  lover.  When  with  him,  talking  with  him,  a 
subtle  excitement  burned  in  her  eye  and  pulsed 
in  her  cheek;  when  he  was  gone  the  inner  fire  of 
her  spirit  seemed  to  turn  to  ashes.  She  clung 
desperately,  visibly,  to  her  new  love — so  infinitely 
more  precious  and  satisfying  than  the  old. 

People  remcmbered''aftcrward.  as  the  days 
lengthened,  how  fragile  Ann  looked,  as  if  with- 
ered l>y  hot,  sleepless  nights : how  vivid  and 
tremulous.  She  had  spells  of  wild  gayety,  her 
laughter  bubbling  up  like  water  from  a spring, 
and  she  grew  lovelier  day  by  day.  Ami  there 
were  times,  when  Lincoln  was  away,  in  the  har- 
vest field  or  on  surveying  trips,  that  she  sat  pale 
and  listless  and  brooding  for  hours,  with  hands 
that  had  always  been  so  busy  and  helpful  clasped 
idly  in  her  lap. 

Left  alone  she  became  the  prey  of  torturing 
thoughts.  Life  had  dealt  Ann  Rutledge  but  one 
blow,  but  that  had  struck  to  the  roots  of  her 
physical  and  spiritual  life.  Her  world  still  tot- 
tered from  the  shock.  If  she  Itad  confessed  all 
her  first  vague,  foolish  fears  her  mind  might  have 
been  freed  of  their  poison.  But  slic  came  of 
brave  blood  and  tried  to  fight  her  battle  alone. 
At  last,  worn  out  with  mental  and  moral  wres- 
tlings, she  turned  to  her  father  for  help.  Lincoln 
was  working  at  high  pressure  and  he  had  some 
perplexities  of  debts;  she  shrank  from  troubling 
him.  Her  heart  must  have  beat  in  slow,  suffo- 
cating throbs  when  .she  crept  to  her  father’s  arms 
and  confessed  her  fears: 

What  if  McNamar  should  come  back? 

She  need  not  trouble  her  head  about  that  I The 
country  would  be  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

But  what  if  he  still  loved  her.  trusted  her,  was 
on  his  way  back,  confident  and  happy,  to  claim 
her?  WItat  if  he  could  lift  this  veil  of  mystery 
and  -Stand  forth  clearly  and  manly? 

McNamar  would  never  appear  in  such  guise, 
bless  licr  innocent  lieart ! He  was  a black- 
hearted scoundrel.  In  the  old  days,  in  South 
Carolina,  men  of  the  Rutledge  breed  would  have 
killed  such  a hound. 

But  her  father  was  alarmed  now  at  this  strange 
obsession,  and  questioned  her.  And  then  the 
whole  piteous  truth  was  out.  She  was  afraid  lie 
would  come  back.  And  she  loved  him  no  longer. 
She  had  been  so  happy,  and  then  it  began  to 
seem  all  wrong.  Could  she  endure  happiness 
purchased  at  llie  price  of  another's  misery? 

McNamar  had  come  back,  indeed,  and  love 
was  impotent  to  defend  tliis  hapless  iinioccncel 
She  had  never  understood  his  behavior.  Incapa- 
ble of  such  baseness  herself,  she  had  never  com- 
prehended his.  Like  a flower  she  had  been 
blighted  by  the  frost  of  his  desertion,  and  had 
revived  to  brief,  pale  life  in  a new  sun,  but  the 
blight  had  struck  to  the  root.  Lincoln  was  sent 
for,  but  he  was  not  found  at  once,  for  his  em- 
ployments kept  him  roving  far  afield.  Round 
and  round  in  constantly  contracting  circles  her 
inverted  reason,  goaded  by  an  accusing  con- 
science, ran  until,  at  last,  her  sick  fancy  pictured 
herself  as  the  faithless  one.  The  event  was  for- 
gotten— she  remembered  only  the  agony  of  love 
forsaken.  And  so  she  slipped  away  into  the  de- 
lirium of  brain  fever. 

Lincoln  had  one  anguished  hour  with  her  in  a 
brief  return  to  consciousness.  It  was  in  the 
Ifving-room  of  a pioneer  log  cabin,  untouched  by 
grace  or  beauty;  homely,  useful  things  about 
them,  ibe  light  on  her  face  coming  through  a 
clapboard  door  open  to  the  sun  and  wind  of  an 
unspoiled  landscape.  The  houses  of  the  wealthi- 
est farmers  were  seldom  more  than  two  big 
rooms  and  a sleeping  loft,  and  privacy  the  rarest, 
most  difficult  privilege.  Her  stricken  family  was 
in  the  kitchen  or  outdoors,  to  give  them  this  hour 
of  parting  alone.  What  was  said  between  them 
is  unrecorded.  When  Ann  fell  into  a coma  Lin- 
coln stumbled  out  of  that  death-chamber  like  a 
soul  gone  blind  and  groping. 

Two  d.ays  later  Ann  Rutledge  died. 

Tlic  tragedy  shocked  the  country  for  twenty 
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miles  around.  It  had  the  elements  and  propor- 
tions of  a classic  talc,  so  tliat  today,  when  it  Is 
three-quarters  of  a century  gone  by,  the  great 
grandchildren  of  those  who  witnessed  it  speak  of 
it  with  hushed  voices.  Lincoln's  mission  and 
martyrdom  imbued  it  with  those  Fates  that  invest 
old  Greek  drama.  James  Rutledge  died  tlirce 
months  later,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  a broken 
heart;  the  ambitious  young  brother  D.avid.  who 
was  to  have  been  Lincoln's  partner,  died  soon 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  Rutledge 
farm  was  broken  up.  tlic  family  scattered.  Lin- 
coln came  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

A week  after  the  funeral  William  Green  found 
him  wandering  in  the  woods  along  the  river, 
muttering  to  himself.  His  mind  was  darkened, 
stunned  by  the  blow.  He  sat  for  hours  in  Ii.-ood- 
ing  melancholy  tliat  his  friends  feared  woiiM  end 
in  suicidal  mania.  .Mthough  some  one  always 
kept  a watchful  eye  upon  him  he*  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  slipping  away  to  tlic  lonely  country 
burying-ground,  seven  miles  away.  There  he 
would  be  found  with  one  arm  across  her  grave, 
reading  liis  little  pocket  Testament.  This  was 
the  only  book  he  opened  for  many  months. 

All  that  long  autumn  he  noticed  nothing.  He 
was  entirely  docile,  pitifully  like  a child  who 
waits  to  be  told  what  to  do.  ”.\unt’’  Nancy  kept 
him  busy  about  the  house,  cutting  wood  for  her, 
picking  apples,  digging  potatoes,  even  holding 
her  yam;  and  the  men  took  him  off  to  the  fields 
to  shock  and  husk  corn.  All  of  tlicin  tried,  by 
constant  physical  employment,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  his  clouded  brain,  love  leading  them 
instinctively  to  do  what  the  wisest  doctors  do 
today.  In  the  evenings  he  sat  outside  the  family 
circle,  sunk  in  a brown  study  from  which  ii  was 
difficult  to  rouse  him.  It  was  a terrible  str.iiii  to 
those  devoted  friends  who  protected  and  luved 
him  in  that  anxious,  critical  time.  Not  uiuil  the 
first  storm  of  December  was  there  any  change. 

It  was  sucii  a night  of  wind  and  darkness  and 
snow  as  used  to  cause  dwellers  in  pioneer  cabins, 
isolated  from  neighbors  at  all  limes,  but  now 
swirled  about,  shut  in,  and  cut  off  from  other 
human  life  by  the  tempest,  to  pile  the  big  fire- 
place with  dry  cordwood,  banking  it  up  against 
the  huge  back-log,  and  draw  close  together 
around  the  hearth  to  watch  the  flames  roar  up 
the  chimney.  There  would  be  hot  mulled  cider  to 
drink  and  comforting  things  to  eat,  and  cheerful 
talk. 

Lincoln  was  restless  and  uneasy  in  his  shadowy 
corner.  His  eyes  burned  with  excitement.  When 
he  got  up  and  wandered  about  the  room  William 
followed  him,  fearing  he  might  do  himself  harm. 
He  went  to  the  door  at  last,  threw  it  open  and 
looked  out  into  the  wild  niglii.  Turning  back 
suddenly,  his  hands  clenched  above  his  head,  he 
cried  out  in  utter  desolation: 

"I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  her  out  there  alone, 
in  the  cold  and  darkness  and  storm." 

The  ice  of  his  frozen  heart  was  unlocked  at 
last  and  his  reason  saved.  But  there  were  months 
of  bitter  grief  and  despair  that  wore  him  out 
physically.  His  fits  of  melancholy  returned,  a 
confirmed. trait  that  he  never  lost.  In  lime  he 
went  back  to  his  old  occupations,  bearing  him- 
self simply,  doing  his  duty  as  a man  and  a citizen. 
His  intellect  was  keener,  his  humor  kindlier;  to 
his  sympathy  was  added  the  element  of  compas- 
sion. And  on  his  face,  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
mouth  was  fixed  the  expression  that  marks  him 
as  our  man  of  sorrows,  deep  and  irremcdialilc. 

(Concluded  on  P.ico  1 1) 
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Lincoln’s  Love  for  Ann  Rutledge 

(Cooeiudcd  irom  page  n 

Until  lie  went  away  to  Springlield  a (cw 
years  l.itcr  to  practice  law  lie  rlijappcared  at 
tunes.  Every  one  knew  that  he  wns  with 
Ann,  (iiliNg  for  hours  by  the  fifassy  mou  ' 
that  covered  her. 

He  aniil  to  William  Green:  "Hy  heart 
buried  in  the  Brave  with  that  dear  girl." 

The  place  was  in  a grove  ol  forest  trc.. 
on  tlic  pr.iirie  at  that  time:  but  afterward 
the  trees  were  cut  down  or  neglected,  and  it 
became  choked  with  weeds  and  brambles— 
one  of  those  forlorn  country  burying-grounds 
that  marked  the  passing  of  many  pioneer  set- 
tlements. For  in  IIUU  New  Salem  was  aban- 
doned, The  year  after  Ann  Rutledge  died 
Lincoln  surveyed  and  platted  the  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg, two  miles  farther  north  on  the 
river.  A steam  mill  built  there  drew  all  the 
county  patronage.  Most  ol  the  people  of 
New  Salem  moved  thvir  houses  and  shops 
over  to  the  new  town,  but  the  big  tavern 
stood  until  it  IcII  and  the  logs  were  hauled 
away  for  firewood,  The  dam  was  washed  out 
by  floods,  the  mill  burned.  Today,  the  bluff 
on  which  the  town  stood  has  gone  back  to 
me  wild,  and  the  site  is  known  os  Old  Salem 
on  the  Hill. 

The  Dowling  Green  farm  passed  into  the 
possession  of  strangers.  Many  years  ago  the 
cabin  of  hewn  logs  was  moved  from  under 
the  brow  of  the  bluff  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  nnd  turned  into  a Stable.  More 
than  eighty  years  old  now,  this  primitive 
structure,  that  was  Lincoln's  home  for  five 
years,  still  stands.  Every  spring  it  is  threat- 
ened by  freshets,  You  look  across  the  flood- 
ed bottomland  to  where  it  stands  among  cot- 
tonwoods and  willows,  and  think— and  think — 
that  this  crumbling  ruin,  its  squared  logs 
worn  and  shrunken  and  parted,  its  clapboard 
roof  curled,  its  crazy  door  sagging  Irom  the 
Iiosts,  rauR  to  that  cry  of  desolation  of  our 
country's  hero-martyr.  He  lies  under  a low- 
ering marble  monument  at  Springfield,  twen- 
ty miles  away.  There  is  lus  crown  of  glory; 
here  his  Gcihsemanc. 

Thirty  years  ago  Ann  Rutledge  was 
brought  in  from  the  country  burying-ground 
and  laid  in  Oakland  cemetery,  in  Petersburg. 
Only  a field  boulder  marked  the  mound  until 
the  time  of, Lincoln's  ceutenniaf  year,  when 
(he  young  girls  ol  the  city  and  county,  who 
claim  her  as  their  own,  set  up  a slender 
shaft  of  Carrara  marhlc  over  the  grave  of 
Lincoln's  lost  love.  Around  her,  on  that  for- 
est-clad bluff,  lie  Old  Salem  neighbors.  It 
is  a cheerful  place,  where  gardeners  mow  the 
grass  and  sweep  the  graveled  roadways, 
where  carriages  drive  In  (he  parklike  inclos- 
urc  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  flowers  arc 
laid  lavishly  on  ncw-m.ade  graves. 

No  longer  is  she  far  away  ,ind  alone,  in 
cold  and  darkness  and  storm,  where  he  could 
nut  bear  to  think  of  her,  hut  lying  here 
among  old  friends,  in  dear,  familiar  scenes, 
under  enchantment  of  immortal  youth  and 
deathless  love,  on  a sunny  slope,  asleep. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Saogamon;  disturb  not 
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Old  Ago  Disability  Claims. 

John  D.  Allen.  Mandan,  N.  D.; 

Oliver  P,  Bartmess,  Adel,  Iowa; 

Solomon  Cross,  Davtou,  Wash.; 

Rufus  R.  Davis,  Edgeley,  N.  D.;  John  C 
Davis.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Orville  R.  Dan- 
iels, Daniels,  N.  D-; 

Thomas  Gaughan,  Verona,  N.  D,; 

K.  Hild.  Des  Moines.  Iowa: 

Pr-ank  S.  Jenks,  Lcdy-ird,  Iowa;  Eugenia  S. 
Jackson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 

Catherine  Kanc.idc,  SewnI,  Iowa; 

John  P.  Lind.alil,  Ogden,  Iowa;  \\m.  R, 
Long,  Washington,  Iowa; 

Eilw.  F.  Main,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Michael 
McMahon.  Barnimi,  Iowa;  Hannah  A.  Mc- 
C-all,  Carretson,  S.  D,;  David  Maricle,  Web- 
ster City.  Iowa;  Romain  A.  McMichacI,  L.a 
Moure,  N.  D.;  Wm.  F.  Mosscr.  La  Crosse, 
Wis.; 

Jennie  E.  Nordyke,  Oakland,  Cal.;  John 
Nautli,  Carretson,  S.  D.; 

Edw.  H.  Owens,  Wagner,  Okla,;  Eliza  E. 
Ostrander,  Bancroft,  Iowa; 

Eliza  J.  Rogers,  Denver,  Colo.; 

Benj.  P.  Stoher,  Sundance,  Wyo.;  Matilda 
Slarbuck.  Plankinton,  S.  D.;  Wm.  II.  Swanay, 
Iowa  Falls.  Iowa: 

John  Tilgiier,  Il.iwatdcn,  Iowa; 

Clias.  Vallinc,  Boone,  Iowa; 

Chas.  F.  Woodard,  Marion,  Ind. 

Surgical  Benefits,  Form  B. 

Lucia  Albarclle,  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.; 

Helen  M.  Baugh,  Pocatello,  Idaho; 

Molllc  M.  Colfman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 
Ina  L.  Cole,  Topiicnisli,  Wash,; 

Mabel  Diibay,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 

Icrii.a  Gervoglia,  Gladstone  Mich.; 

Cl.ira  Foslund,  Denver,  Colo.;  Jenevieve 
Froncoirak,  Crivitz,  Wis.;  Allan  S.  Fowler, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.; 

Mary  Garfield,  Emd,  Okla.; 

S.allie  Hainliiic,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  Ola  M. 
Hunter.  Sherman.  Texas; 

Daisy  R.  Ivey,  Muskogee.  Okla.: 

Margaret  James,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  John 
A.  Johnson,  Draincrd,  Minn.; 

Gladys  King,  Dal'as,  Texas;  Grace  I.  Kan- 
napci.  Peoria,  III.;  Catherine  Kirsclibautii, 
Wiilltemore,  Iowa; 

Wni.  IV  Lloyd,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Mac  W. 
Ledercr.  Norfolk.  Neb.; 

Nora  il,  McDonald,  Clovis,  Cal.;  Ethel  Me- 
Culloiigh,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Grace  McKenzie, 
L.ansing,  Mich.; 

Arlhiih  D.  Olflcy,  Fargo,  N,  D.; 

Jas.  W.  Peters,  Akron,  Ohio;  Emma  J. 
Pierce,  Minneapolis,  .Minn.; 

Alice  L.  Kiclilcr,  Fargo,  N.  D-;  Eugene 
Randall,  Kankakee.  III.; 

Hazel  Smith,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.;  Olga 
.Stenmark,  Crosby,  Minn.;  Cora  Shriffter, 
Ponca  City,  Okla.;  Eleanor  B.  Springer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Total  Permanent  Disability  Claims. 

Nora  Gilbick,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 

Mary  A.  Hartley,  Altcrlon,  Iowa; 

Ellen  E.  McDonald,  Mand.an,  N.  D.: 

David  A.  Thomas,  Seattle,  Wash,; 

Ambrose  R.  Willingham,  Quilm.an,  Texas. 


The  followinig  claims  having  been  person, 
ally  investigated,  were  reported  upon  with 
action  by  the  Board,  as  noitc’- 
By.  Director  W.  R.  Shirloy- 

hruma  B.  Jones,  Deckvilic,  Texas;  death; 
approved,  ' 

Elisha  W.  Stcpliensoii.  Douglas.  ArJz.;  total 
disability;  approved. 

Strickland,  Maud,  Okla.;  total 
oisabiuty:  approved. 

Jessie  , Si.  Siggiiis,  Sapulpa,  Okla.;  death 
approved. 

Aillai  J.  Egar,  Enid,  Okla.;  surgical  bene, 
fit:  approved. 

Heiij,  H.  Lowe.  Comanche,  Okla.;  total  di 
ability;  approved. 

Geo.  W,  Plank,  Leadvillc,  Colo.;  total  dis- 
ability; approved, 

Wm.  Stevens.  Lamed,  Kan,;  total  disabil- 
ity: approved  on  compromise  basis. 

By  Director  S.  E.  Wilson— 

A.  R,  Wistrand,  Lander,  Wyo.;  death;  ap- 
proved. 

Eclia  Chichester,  Arlington,  Wash.:  ap- 
proved. 

H.  L.  True,  Winston,  Mont.;  death; 


Geo.  W.  Farrier,  Portland,  Ore.;  total  dis- 

bility;  approved. 

Sallic  Brown,  Phillipsburg,  Mont.;  total  dis- 

hility;  approved, 

F.  D.  Kennedy,  Newburg,  Mo.;  total  disa- 
bihty;  approved. 

Abigail  A.  Hull,  lloquiam.  Wash.;  total  dig- 
ability;  approved. 

Christ  nchauinan.  Baker,  Mont.;  total  dis- 
-oroved, 

— -^rccley,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  total 
disability;  appp  roved. 

Jane  Dailey,  Helena,  Mont.;  total  disability; 
approved. 

Cunstantina  Lackman.  Missoula,  Mont.; 
tal  disability;  approved. 

Geo.  W.  Paige,  Spokane,  Wash.;  total  dis- 
ability; approved. 

Rose  Schneider.  Philipsburg,  Mont.;  total 
disability;  approved. 

By  Director  H.  W.  Pitkin— 

Mabel  McClung.  Sac  City,  Iowa;  surgical 
benefit;  approved. 

J.  Lawrence  Hollandsworth.  Payette,  Idaho; 
dc.alh;  improved. 


— jond,  Council,  Idaho;  total  disa- 

bility; approved. 

Wm.  C.  Gambcll.  Sigourney,  Iowa;  total 
disability:  approved, 

.Chas.  Gerber,  Webster  City,  Iowa;  total 
disability:  approved. 

Emily  H.  Selinirring,  Sac  City,  Iowa;  total 
disability;  .approved. 

Waller  M.  Jenkins,  Missouri  Valley,  lown; 
total  disability;  approved. 

Nellie  J.  Smith.  Anpeonda,  Mont.;  total  dis- 
ability; approved. 

By  Director  C.  L.  Vroomon — 

Jas.  H.  Corley,  Staoberry,  Mo.;  death;  ap- 
proved. 

Wm.  A.  Grablc,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  death; 
approved. 

; M.  Foster,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  total 
;y;  opnrovc-' 
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death;  approved, 

By  Director  McKee 

Catherine  Clifford,  Pittston,  Pa.;  death;  ap- 
proved. 

Edw.  V.  Sullivan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  death;  ap- 
proved. 

Michael  Coffey,  Buffalo,  N-  Y.;  death;  ap- 
proved. 

August  Sclimegel,  Rasson,  Minn.;  total  dis- 
ability; approved. 

Dr.  O.  G.  Winter*— 

Anna  Skaiisgaard,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  sur- 
gical benefit;  .approved. 

By  W.  W.  Bryant- 

Tboinas  Olson.  Paullina,  Towa;  total  disa- 
bility; approved. 

N.  Cooolcy.  Dedham,  Iowa;  total  dis- 
approved. 

..  W,  Snyder- 

as.  W,  Barr,  Arlington,  Wash.;  approved. 


Orient,  Iowa,  account  not  filing  cfairr 
be  reached  71, 

Old  aee  disability  claim  of  .Maurice  M. 
Rogers,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  was  resubmitted 
to  the  Board  .mil  reconsidered  and  approved 
for  total  and  permanent  disability  benefit 

Upon  rccommcnilallon  of  J.  L.  Allen,  the 
John  R.  Linden  death  claim  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Mcdic.-if  Director 
for  . business  passing  through  liis  department 
during  April  was  received  and  by  onlcr  of 
the  cnairm.'ii),  placed  on  file. 

Upon  recommendation  of  Fred  P.  Gilbert 
the  Ray  B.  Smith,  Lansing,  Mich.,  death 
claim,  was  approved. 

The  Harry  W.  Kettcr,  Chicago,  111.,  total 
disability  claim  was  approved  for  n compro- 
mise settlement,  the  certificate  to  be  .sur- 
rendered. 

Compromise  settlement  in  the  James  W. 


Gcnlh-nien;  Tbc  undersigned  Supreme  Aud- 
iting Committee  report  that  they  met  ir 
scasioD  at  the  Supn-nic  Office  in  Des  Momea 
on  April  H.  1921,  lor  the  purpose  of  making 
the  audit  of  the  period  from  January  I,  1921, 
to  April  1.  1921.  During  said  audit,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  to  May  IJ,  1921,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  said  audit  and  making 
tbc  quadrennial  report  for  tbc  Supri-me  Con- 
clave, Wc  have  completed  the  audit  up  tc 
April  1,  1921,  and  turned  over  the  quadren- 
nial report  to  Grand  Foreman  Frink. 

The  audit  shows  that  all  moneys  received 
by  the  Chief  Correspondent  have  been  prop- 
erly paid  over  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Ac- 
counts and  all  disbursements  ordered  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Bo.srd  of  Directors. 

The  statement  of  the  balances  in  the  ac- 
counts, according  to  (he  books  of  the  Chief 
Correspondent,  show  the  several  items  of  as- 
sets properly  accounted  for,  and  that  the 
Grand  Master  of  Accounts  has  on  deposit  in 
cash,  in  the  name  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
American  Yeomen,  in  cash  balance  as  shown 
by  his  hooks  and  that  of  the  Chief  C( 
spondeot. 

The  accounts  of  the  Medical  Department 
were  examined  and  found  correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  P.  Chambers,  Chairmi 
George  W.  Norman. 

Amos  E.  Henely. 


lowed. 

Building  upkeep,  $666.32;  electros,  $237.10; 
paper,  $1,133.37;  supplies  for  resale.  $2,93-1.30; 
-c-ex.-iminations,  $30.50;  office  furniture  and 
jupplics,  $583.55;  advertising- subscription, 
$19.00;  drayage-storage.  $113.12;  legal  expense. 
$2,712.20;  inspection  reports,  $321.67;  bond 
premium,  $1-1.00;  telegraph,  $164.86;  composi- 
tion. $206.89;  expense  Board  of  Directors. 
$1,367.19;  coal.  $126.87;  ice,  $19.20;  ccrtihc.iles, 
$127,50;  vouchers  Coast  Office.  $26.72;  Supreme 
Office  vouchers,  $60.46;  printing  Shield,  $658.62; 
"i-'i $75.15;  traveling  expense 

J.  L7  Aliem  ■pii7“l"*!H.'‘ c"'ev^  '»S0':  Fred 
P.  Gilbert,  $206.39;  A.  If.  Hoffman,  $139!43:  E. 
E.  Smith,  $17.53;  C.  A.  Wilson,  $182.35;  kay 
E.  Snyder,  $16.0(5;  W,  H.  Elliott.  $7  46;  S,  A 
.Mitchell,  $25.49;  W.  R,  Williams.  $12.56;  A. 
Morgan  Duke,  Jr,  $117.03;  W.  1-1.  Miller, 
^.46;  W.  W.  Bryant,  $274.89;  Ward  F.  Senn, 
Ns.2S;  Geo.  N.  Frink.  $35.38;  expense-service 
bupreme  Auditing  Committer,:  Geo.  W.  Nor- 
man. $245,65;  W.  P.  Chamhers,  $234.92;  A.  E 
Henely,  $168.44. 

Nothing  further  appearing  the  Board 
motion  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular  ses- 
at  the  Supreme  Office,  Des  -Moines.  lo 
June  8.  1921. 


The  Chief  Correspondent  reported  upon 
supplies  purchased  and  dishiirscd  during 
April,  and  the  same  was  by  order  of  the 
chairman  placed  on  file. 

A report  on  advertising  in  The  Shield  w.is 
submitted,  the  amount  of  $1,137.95  having 
been  turned  into  the  general  fund  in  March. 

Attorney  A.  H.  Hoifman  reported  a settle- 
ment on  the  Koriii.an  claim,  and  the  same  was 
.approved  by  the  Board. 

.1’*'",/'??'""’*'’'*®*'°"  o*  'V.  H,  Elliott  the 
Dcl.la  M.  Rodgers, ^ Jamestown.  N.  D..  death 
claim,  was  on  motion  approved. 

Accident  claim  of  John  W.  Stcinkiiehler. 
loafciiin,  Texas_.  was  reconsidered  on  addi- 
tional (iroof  being  submitted,  and  approved 

Applications  for  loans  were  approved  in 
amount  of  $102.3lX). 

Contr.acts  with  field  workers  submitted  by 
the  Grand  Foreman  were  examined  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  report  of  the  Supreme  Auditing  Com- 
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Secretary. 

, Eagle  Grove.  Iowa— This  Homestead  cn- 

S'cd  a class  adoption  and  carnival  recently. 

c Castle  Kilties  were  here  and  delighted 
everyone.  Director  Pitkin  was  the  orator, 
-iiid  lus  addre.xs  wns  appreciated.  There  was 
great  gathering  at  Greenwood  p.irk;  there 
is  dancing  .and  a hall  g.imc:  the  Kilties 
drilled  m the  streets  and  in  the  lodge  room. 
The  class  adoption  was  in  the  evening. 


THE  WAY  SOME  MEN  PROPOSE. 
They  w.alked  across  .a  brook  one  day 
Upon  .a  (alien  tree. 

"D"  be  said  in  rhyme, 

Won  t you  walk  the  log  with  me?" 

Oh.  yes.”  she  said,  ‘‘we'll  soon  be  wed. 

Am)  you  must  quit  your  groc. 

Or  else  you'll  find  your  Elsie  dear 

t. your  log."' 

He  paddled  her  in  a white  canoe 
Across  a gl.a.ssy  lake 
And  said,  ‘‘Say  yes.  I pray  you  to 
Or  else  my  heart  will  break." 

And  now  he  paddles  her  kids  each  day 
111  the  woodshed  by  the  lake. 

And  the  troubled  look  upon  his  face 
Could  scarce  be  c.alled  a Lake. 

— H.  B,  Martin,  Ivanhoe  Homestead, 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

PASS  ON  THE  PRAISE. 

'You're  a great  little  wife,  and  I don't 
ow  what  I would  do  without  you."  And  as 
he  spoke  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and 
kissed  her,  .and  she  forgot  all  the  care  in 
that  moment.  And,  forgetting  it  all.  she 
sang  as  she  washed  the  dishes,  and  sang  as 
she  made  the  beds,  and  the  song  was  heard 
next  door,  and  .a  woman  there  cauglit  the  re- 
frain anti  sang  also,  and  the  two  homes  averc 
It.ipppicr  hce.ausc  he  had  told  her  that  sweet 
old  story-  tlie  story  of  the  love  of  n husband 
^ *‘‘c  sang,  the  butcher  boy 

bo  c.illrd  for  the  order,  beard  it  and  went 
put  whistiing  in  his  journey,  and  the  world 
heard  the  whistle,  .nnd  one  man  hearing  it 
thought:^ 

“Here  is  a l.nd  who  loves  his  work,  a lad 
happy  and  contented." 

And  because  she  sang  her  heart  was  mel- 
lowed, and  as  she  swept  about  the  back  door 
the  cool  air  kissed  her  on  each  cheek,  and 
she  thought  of  a poor  old  woman  she  knew 
and  a little  basket  went  over  to  that  home 
or  two  ol  wood. 

■-  ind  praised  her. 

Pass  on  the  praise. 

A word  and  you  may  make  a rift  in  the 
cloud;  a smite  and  you  may  create  a new 
isolve;  a grasp  of  the  hand  and  you  may 

fossess  a soul  from  hell, 
ass  on  the  praise. 


Teacher,  if  the  child  is  good,  tell  him  about 
it;  if  he  is  better,  tell  him  again,  Thus  vou 

Bee  conn,  hetlee.  br«r  * 


'b'  (irave  and  caU 
Mother.  I^n  t plead,  "Hc.ir  me.  mother; 
you  were  a kind  mother;  you  were  a good 
nioy'cr,  and  smoothed  .iway  many  a rugged 

^Thasre.^rr 

sion.  Tho.tc 


IVhy  call  so  late? 


Those  h.inds  may 


WHEN  A MAN  MARRIES. 

"A  man  who  gives  Ins  fiancee  an  engage- 
ment ring  .incl  docs  not  give  his  wile  an  in- 
surance iiolicy  00  his  life  needs  a guardian— 

We  don't  know  the  author  of  this  bit  of 
wisdom,  but  he  spoke  the  truth  which  should 
be  driven  borne  to  every  man  who.tc  name 
appears  in  yn>ir  • 

ing,  "Engagi 
as  wcll^as  lo  me  unucr-i 

, One  insurance  man  sends  a letter  cotilain- 
ing  some  such  wording  as  the  following  to 
the  man  in  the  case"  every  lime  he  learns 
wedding  in  his  territory: 
"When  a man  asks  a woman  to  marry  him 
she  should  ask  him  the  question:  Do  you 

carry  sulficient  iniurancc  to  protect  me  from 
want  in  case  of  your  death? 

.Most  men  think  they  could  do  anything 
for  the  gild  they  expect  to  marry.  But  after 
the  sound  of  Hie  wedding  march  h.is  ceased 
and  (he  honeymoon  is  over,  too  many  men 
neglect  the  matter  of  insurance.  They  take 
long  chances  and  they  would  make  the  girl 
take  still  longer  chances  with  added  handi- 
caps. 

"They  forget  that  if  the  girl  who  h.is  bc- 
imc  his  wife  found  it  diffieult  to  m.ike  a 
viog  bcorc  marriage  without  denendenti, 
cr  dfficullies  will  be  ircmeiiJously  IncrcaseJ 
s .1  widow  with  one  or  more  children. 

■'I  don't  know  how  you  arc  fixed  along  life 
isurance  linr.s,  hut  if  (lie  amount  of  your 
isurancc  invested  at  five  per  cent  would  fail 
I provide  a monthly  income  for  your  widow 
equal  to/bat  which  yon  expect  to  provide  for 


ii  just  place  the  proposition  belorc  ^you  (or 
your  coosidcration  ami  if  yon  decide  that  it 
It  what  you  want  there  will  be  no  obliga- 
on  your  part, 

'Jus^  statc^  on  the  margin  of  this  letter 
■ itervicw.  You 
for  your  bride 


the  time  and  place  for  : 
couldn't  find  a belter  pre 
than  what  I have  to  show 


NO  OLD  AGE. 

Youth  is  a quality,  a spiritual  energy  and. 
properly  speaking,  there  is  no  "old  age,"  but 
"ual  decay.  ‘‘The  foot  less  prompt  to 
the  morning  dew”  is  no  valid  evidence 
owing  old.  any  more  than  to  lose  a leg 
— -_ltle.  Fussy  physical  activities  arc  not 
the  only  tests  of  youth.  That  brain  of  Soph- 
ocles which  gave  us  his  greatest  play  at 
ninety  is  more  to  the  point,  as  also  that 
Jamou.e  saying  recorded  of  him.  in  rcicrence 
Ip  the  cooling  of  the  passions  with  the  years, 
’hat  to  grow  old  was  like  hciiig  set  free  from 
ercice  to  a hand  ol  madmen. 

Because  we  grow  wiser  .ind  stronger  less 
selfish  and  generally  more  usclul  to  our  fel- 
lows with  the  passage  of  the  years  is  not  lo 
say  that  wc  have  lost  our  youth.  It  only 
that  we  have  learned  how  lo  employ 
I 'j  do  not  run  III  every  direction  .is  we 
did,  \\  c know  a little  belter  what  wc  are 
doing,  or  what  wc  want  to  do;  but  the  motive 
force  that  enables  ns  to  do  it  is  that  same 
which  once  drove  us  to  make  tools  of 
t the  beginning  and  still  provides 
— means  lo  radiate  ends," 

these  things  when  we  speak  of  "g'rowiog  old,” 
but  we  lail  to  realize  that  these  arc  no  nec- 
-ccompaniment  o^  the  years.  We  may. 


Mtcly.infiei 


: then 


through  negh 


cquir 


like  bad  liabi  — . 

Spiritual  and  iiitelToctiia'l  Tiizi 
lo.sl  persons  "old  before  their  time, 
se  interest  10  life,  life  will  soon  lot 
in  us,  and  it  is  just  as  possible  t 
■1  precocious  senility  in  the  twee 
ucs  us  .It  any  later  period  of  Our  livcs.- 
Riciixrd  LeGai.hcne. 


POPPIES. 

Poppies? 

Not  tor  me,  buddy! 

Buds  o'  Hell,  I'd  call  ’em, 

Plain  red  hell— they— 

They  remind  rae- 

Aiid  folk*  plant  ’em  around 

Gardens— huhl 

Says  one  old  dame  to  me. 

;;Don't  they  bring  back,”  says  the. 

.Tbc  poppied  fields  of  Flanders?'* 

■Poppied  fields  of—”  Ain't  that  a heluva- 
But  who  wants  'em  brung  back— hub? 

S.iy,  buddy, 

J*..*bc'd  seen  poppies 
Like  r’vc  seen  'cm-raillioiis— acres— 
Scattered  through  the  wlieal-fiehls. 
Ked-and  gctlin  redder-mostly  po;.pies— 

\ cah— mostly  I 

Slim- my  buddy — old  scout 

f^P*.  ‘be  same  handkerchief. 

Me  n Slim— clean  through  from  the  word 

I’m  liable  to  forgit— ain't  I— 

we  kicked  off  west  o'  Cbaleau-Thicrry 
n the  valley— 

Vou  couldn^  rest  for  poppies. 


Then  the  Jerries 
.Machine-gun  fire 
Poppy  leaves— hi 


:g’lar  sickle. 

/ red 

n’  in  the  wind. 


Cot  old  Slim— got  him  righti 

Down  in  the  poppies  he  goes— kiekin 

Don't  talk  poppies  to  me — 
Skunk-cabbage  first— eoropree? 

If  you'd  seen  old  Slim— 

Boy,  he  died  wsllrrin'  in  poppletl 
Poppies — 
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